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Tuz Falcon genus of birds forms & very extensive 
division of the diurnal birds of prey. Upwards of a 
hundred and fifty alleged species have been described ; 
but of these many are very little known, and not a 
few of them are mere varieties resulting from age, sex, 
or climate. Few of the species assume the adult plumage 
until three or four years of age; and this circum- 
stance alone has occasioned many mistakes which 
cannot be corrected until the law which regulates the 
change of plumage in every instance lras been ascer- 
tained. They are chiefly distinguished from the vulture 
tribe by having the neck and head covered with 
feathers, and by the prominency of the eyebrows, which 
gives to the eyes a sunken appearance. The female 
is, in almost every instance, one-third larger than the 
male. ; 

In the present very unsatisfactory state of the di- 
visions in this genus, we need only state that the eagles 
form a large section of the genus Falcon, and include 
not only the largest species which belong to it, but the 
most powerful and courageous of the birds of prey. 
They have a very strong beak, which is of considerable 
length, straight at its base, and bent only towards the 
point. The legs are strong and covered with feathers, 
even to the ends of the toes, which are armed with 
powerful and very crooked claws. 

We shall confine the remainder of our statement to 
the Great Eagle, under which term we shall consider 
=~ a included the following, which by different 
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naturalists have been set down as distinct species :— 
the common eagle, the royal eagle, the golden eagle, 
the ring-tailed eagle, the white-tailed eagle, and the 
black eagle. Recent naturalists are disposed to con- 
sider that all these terms apply to the same bird under 
different circumstances. The male is about three feet 
long, and the female three feet and a half, the out- 
stretched wings generally measuring between seven and 
eight feet; but these dimensions are sometimes ex- 
ceeded. The female is fot only larger but, in a state 
of freedom, appears to possess more courage and sub 
tlety than the male. 

In a clear sky, the great eagle soars to a vast height, 
but flies lower in cloudy weather. He rarely quits the 
mountains to descend into the plains ; and whenever 
this does happen, it is generally in the winter season, as 
will appear from an examination of the dates at which 
eagles have been shot or captured in the plain country. 
His immense muscular power enables him to contend 
with the most violent winds. Ramond relates that, 
when he had reached the summit of Mount Perdu, the 
most elevated point of the Pyrenees, he saw no living 
creature but an eagle, which passed above him flying 
with inconceivable rapidity in direct opposition to a 
furious wind from the south-west. The flight of the 
great eagle is so high that the bird often ceases to be 
discernible by the human eye ; but even at this distance 
its cry, which has been compared to the barking of a 
small dog, can still be heard; and such is . amazing 
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acutentess of its own sight that, when too high in the 
air to be visible to man, it can mark out a hare or even 
a smaller animal that may be upon the ground, ‘and 
darts down upon it with an unerring aim. 

This bird, with its bold glance, proud air, elevated 
flight, and strength of limb, combined so many of the 
qualities which are commonly esteemed noble, that he 
was called by the ancients the “ Celestial Bird ;” and, 
in their mythology, was the messenger of Jupiter and 
the bearer of his thunderbolts, Its figure in gold or 
silver upon the end of a spear, was the military ensign 
of the Romans and Persians. Modern potentates have 
followed the example; and, in heraldry, the figure of 
the eagle has been adopted as the emblem of power. 

The great eagle, although nowhere a common bird, 
is very extensively djffused over the world, being found 
in the mountainous regions of Europe, in various parts 
of Asia, and in Africa (at least in the Atlas chain, for 
the species which have been met with by travellers 
generally in that continent have not been well defined)- 
it is also found in North America, where, however, 


it is even more than ordinarily rare. It likewise ap-_ 


pears in the mountains of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but not so commonly as supposed, because the osprey is 
often mistaken for it by common observers. It is of 
importance that when an eagle happens to be shot it 
should be examined by some neighbouring naturalist in 
order to determine the species. Of the several instances 
of eagles which in the course of years have been 
captured in this country, we select from the ‘Annual 
Register’ two or three which seem the most remiark- 
able. 

The largest specimen of the great eagle which, to 
the best off cnt knowledge, has ever been met with in 
England was that shot at Warkworth, in 1735, which 
measured eleven feet three inches actoss the outstretched 
wings. 

In March, 1769, as some getitlemen were hunting 
near Lake Tay, in the county of Wicklow, Ireland, a 
large eagle hastily descended and seized their terrier. 
This being observed by some of the party, they en- 
couraged the dog, who, suming on the eagle as it 
continued to svar within a few feet of the ground, 
brought it down by seizing a wing, and held it fast till 
it was secured by the gentlemen present. This bird 
measured seven feet across the wings. 

On the 2nd of December, 1798, one was shot in a 
garden at Horsham. It was on the wing when ob- 
served, beset by upwards of a hundred rooks, whose 
noise attracted the notice of the person by whom it was 
shot while at a considerable distance, and gave him 
time to procure a loaded gun. It measured seven feet 
three inches across the outspread wings; and as it was 
but slightly wounded in the pinion, it was alive at the 
time the account was furnished. 

On the 29th of November, 1804, an eagle was shot 
at Stockfield Park, near Wetherby, by the gamekeeper 
of the Countess of Aberdeen, in the grounds near the 
house. It received the shot of three discharges before 
it was secured; and even after being disabled it de- 
fended itself so powerfully as to elude every device of 
the gamekeeper for seizing it, till he thought of pre- 
senting to it the muzzle of his gun, which it seized and 
held so firmly as ta hang suspended from it by the 
beak while he carried it home. It measured nine feet 
four inches between the extremities of the wings, and 
the beak, talons, and legs indicated a strength pro- 
portioned to these dimensions. It continued to live for 
some time after the capture. 

Eagles cannot be tamed without great difficulty. 
European falconers stigmatised them as “ ignoble” 
because they could not train them to assist in field- 
sports like the hawks, or “ noble falcons.” The Tartars, 
however, have been able to effect this; they take the 
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eagldé your, and train them to assist in the chase of 
hares, foxes, antelopes, and even wolves. Perhaps, how- 
éver, the bird thus employed, which travellers call an 
eagle, is only a species of hawk, like the cherkh, which 
is similarly employéd in Persia. A pamphlet was, some 
years ago, published by Professor Reisner of Germany, 
with the object of showing that eagles might be em- 
ployed to direct balloons. He states the number of 
birds which would be necessary, according to the 
dimensions of the machine, and gives directions for the 
mode in which they should be harnessed, trained, and 
guided. 

The following account of the eagle which was in the 

Garden of Plants, at Paris, in 1807, was copied from 
the French journals of the time into the * Annual 
Register’ for that year, and may be suitably introduced 
in this place. ‘* There has been for some time in the 
Garden of Plants, an eagle, which her Majesty the 
Empress sent thither, and which is as much dis- 
tinguished by his beauty as by a silver ring which he 
carries in one of his talons. It was originally domesti- 
cated with an English game-cock, which has at last 
served him for food. It is not known whether the 
death of the game-cock was produced by his own fierce- 
ness,—by some miovement of anger,—or merely by the 
hunger of the eagle. The following is the history of 
the ¢agle since he lést his liberty. He was taken in 
the forest of Fotitainblésu, in a trap set for foxes, 
the spring of which birdke his claw. His cure was 
tediviis, and atteiided by a painful operation, which 
was bortie by thé é with a patience not often 
exceeded in riati. operation, his head 
ose Oe at liberty; aid of this rage not avail 
imself to oppose thé dre’ of woud, from 
which severe adios wae Wie, nor did he at- 
tempt to disturb tle apparattis Whieh the fracture re- 
quired. Swathed in a mapkii, atid laid on one side, 
he lias passed the etitire night upon straw without the 
least motion. The ext day, wheii all the bandages 
were unwrapped, he lodged hiniself upon a screen, 
where he remained twelve efitire hotirs without once 
resting on his unsodiid foot. Dring all this time he 
made no attempt to escape, though the windows were 
open. Yet he rejected all noutishment until the thir- 
teenth day of his captivity, when he tried his appetite 
upon a rabbit which had been given to him. He seized 
it with his uninjured claw, and killed it with a stroke 
of his beak between the head and the first vertebra of 
the neck. After having devoured it, he resumed his 
usual place upon the screen, from whence he stirred 
no more until the twenty-first day after his accident. 
Then he began to try the wounded limb; and without 
in the least deranging the ligature by which it was 
bound, he has regained the use of it by moderate and 
reasonable exercise. This interesting creature has 
passed three months in the room of the servant who 
attended to him. As soon as the fire was lighted he 
came up to it, and suffered himself to be caressed ; at 
bed-time he mounted his screen, as close as possible 
to the attendant’s bed, but removed to the opposite 
extremity as soon as the lamp went out. Confidence 
in his own powers appeared to exempt him from 
any kind of distrust. It is impossible to show more 
resignation, more courage, and one might almost be 
tempted to say, more reason, than was exhibited by this 
eagle during the long continuance of his illness. He 
is of the most beautiful kind, and does not appear to 
experience the least weakness in consequence of the 
accident which robbed him of his liberty.” 

The female lays two, and somietimes, but rarely, 
three eggs annually, on which she sits for thirty days. 
The nest, which is called an “ eyrie,” is usually placed 
in the hollow or fissute of some high and abrupt rock, 
and is constra¢ted with sticks of five or six feet in 
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length, interlaced with pliant twigs, and covered with 
layers of rushes, heath, or moss, It has no hollow, like 
the nests of most other birds, but is properly a raised 
platform. Unless when accidentally destroyed, it is 
supposed to suffice, with occasional repairs, for the 
same couple during the whole period of their lives. 
Sometimes the platform-nest is thrown across, between 
the edge of the rock and any suitable trees that happen 
to be near it. A nest of this sort is thus described 
by Willughby :—‘“ In the year of our Lord 1668, in 
he woodlands near the river Derwent, in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, was found an eagle’s nest made of great 
sticks, resting on one end on the edge of a rock, the 
other on two birch-trees; upon which was a layer of 
rushes, and over them a layer of heath, and upon the 
heath ‘rushes again, upon which lay a young one and 
an addle egg; and by them a lamb, a hare, and three 
heath-poults. The nest was about two yards square, 
and had no hollow in it.” 

It is commonly said that the mother eagle frequently 
destroys the most voracious of her brood. There does 
not, however, appear to be the least evidence for the 
truth of this assertion. It is true, that scarcely ever 
more than two eaglets, and frequently but one, are 
found in the nest; but, until we have better evidence 
on the subject, we should, in justice, attribute this 
rather to the infecundity of the eggs than to the bar- 
barity of the mother. “ It is more certain that the 
parents will not allow their offspring to live in idle- 
ness longer than necessary; for as soon as they can fly 
they are driven from the eyrie and left to shift for them- 
selves. It is also observed that eagles are never disturbed 
by others of their kind in the continued occupation of 
the spot which they have fixed upon for their eyrie. 
These circumstances are finely alluded to by Thomson 
in his * Spring.’ 

“ High from the summit of a craggy cliff, 
Hung o’er the deep; such as amazing frowns 
On utmost Kilda’s shore, whose lonely race 
Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young, 
Strong pounced, and ardent with paternal fire. 
Now fit to raise a kingdom of their own, 
He drives them from is fort, the tow’ring seat, 
For ages, of his empire ; which in peace, 
Unstain’d he holds, while many a league to sea 
He wings his course, and preys in distant isles.’’ 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EASTER 
HOLIDAYS IN THE SOUTH OF ITALY. 


{From a Correspondent. } 


In Catholic countries Easter relieves people from the 
long fasting of Lent, and is for that and many other 
reasons, at some of which I shall hint, an especially gay 
and genial season, The awful solemnities of the Setti- 
mana Santa, or holy week, during which the severities 
of penance are increased, and which immediately pre- 
cedes Easter Sunday, give the charm of contrast to 
the festival in a degree unknown in Protestant coun- 
tries, where (to the mass of the people) all times 
and seasons are pretty equal, except so fat as they are 
affected by heat or cold, clouds, rain, sunshine, or other 
changes of weather. I do not intend to describe the 
holy week’s solemnities, whichare seen in their greatest 
and truly imposing perfection at Rome; nor have I 
for the present any wish of telling how Easter is kept 
among the wealthier classes, and in the different parts of 
Italy where the mode of the observances varies in a slight 
measure. My present recollections bear wholly upon 
the kingdem of Rapes, and relate chi¢fly to the body of 
the people and to humble individuals who, as scrupulous 
observers of the fasts of the church, enjoy its feasts and 
holidays with greater zest than the upper classes, whose 
Catholicism, generally speaking, is much less strict. 
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From the hour of noon of the Thursday of the holy 
week, no wheeled carriages of any kind are allowed to be 
used in the citiesandtowns. All conditions of people, up 
to the court and king, must walk humbly on foot. The 
troops in patrole and the sentinels at their posts, all 
carry their arms reversed. The numerous church bells 
are all silenced, the market places deserted, the shops 
shut up, and all possible external means adopted that 
may denote a season of solemn silence, penitence, and hu- 
miliation. A Sunday at Naples is the noisiest of all days, 
but on the Holy Thursday and Good Friday I have seen 
that populous city as still as a Scotch town on the sabbath, 
In all the provincial towns, as well as in the capital, 
some of the principal churches are converted into sad and 
sometimes striking scenes. The light of day is excluded, 
and in the darkest recess or niche of the church there is 
the representation of a sepulchre, with the figure of our 
Saviour lying init. All round the sepulchre the walls are 
hung with black cloth, while a few large wax torches 
throw a concentrated light within the body of the tomb, 
leaving all the rest of the church in a semi-obscurity, 
doubtful and vapoury, which is increased by the blueish 
grey smoke of the incense that is almost continually 
burning. If Protestant notions are opposed to such 
scenic representations, they ought to take no offence at 
the exquisite, solemn, and almost Divine music that is 
frequently performed on these occasions in the churches, 
The ‘ t Mater dolorosa’ of a Cimarosa, a Pergolesi, 
or a Paisiello, cannot be listened to by any man who 
has a soul within him, without profound and religious 
emotion ; and to the deep impression made by such music 
on the poorest, least enlightened, and coarsest of the 
people, I have been witness a hundred times. 

hese churches are thrown open on the afternoon of 
Holy Thursday ; and, until a late hour of the evening, are 
visited in succession by people of all ranks, who are 
blended together without distinction, and who ail go 
humbly on foot—a religious commemoration producing 
for a time an almost perfect semblance of equality. The 
court, the nobility, the gentry, and now indeed the mass 
of the citizens of Naples, dress in deep black on this 
occasion, and the peasantry, who flock into the city in 
all directions, wear their best clothes, The Strada To- 
ledo, or principal street, though quite as much crowded 
as I lately described it to be on a grand carnival day, 
presents as different an aspect as can well be imagined, 
Not a single wheel rolls over its rattling lava pavernent— 
not a laugh, scarcely a voice is heard. All is hushed, ex- 
cept here and there, where the sounds of sacred music 
float through the open doors of a church, or when at 
nightfall the king and court walk back to the palace pre- 
ceded by a crash of music. 

On the following day (Good Friday) the ceremonies 
are continued with some additions, and on Saturday at 
noon the church bells are set again in motion. Coaches, 
gigs, carts, begin again to dash and roll through the 
streets, the shops are thrown open, the markets become 
crowded. Naples is the same noisy place as usual, the 
garments of mourning disappear, and whichever way you 
turn you see wholesale preparations for Easter feasting 
and jollity. The purveyors of all kinds of provisions 
have their hands full of business, but the butchers’ and 
bakers’ shops present the most curious scenes. In the 
former, lambs and young kids, sheep and quartered bul- 
locks, partially cqyered over with flowers and tinsel, or 
gilding, such as we find on our gingerbread, are displayed 
with much effect ; whilst in the bakers’ shops heaps of a 
particular kind of bread, only used at this season, are 
piled up in full view of the public. The shops where 
eggs are sold in large quantities are also curious to 
behold, for all the egg-shells, instead of being white, 
are dyed red, by being dipped in a decoction, which, I. 
believe,.is generally made of log-wood: and hence 
arose the amusing mistake of a hurried — who hap- 
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pening to be a day or two at Naples during Easter week, 
made “a brief in his note-book,”’ that, contrary to the 
general habit of their species, all the Neapolitan hens 
laid red eggs. 

I believe at one time this practice of dyeing eggs at 
Easter was common to all Catholic countries. ‘ In some 
districts in the north of England the custom of present- 
ing the “ Pasch-egg,” which is an egg dyed or stained on 
the shell, to young people, at Easter-time, stil] obtains. 

The Paschal, or Easter bread (called in the patois of 
the country cassatielli), used. by the Neapolitans, is 
made in the form of a hollow circle, or ring, indented and 
roughened on the top and the outer sides, and held by 
them to be a pretty correct imitation, both in form and 
size, of the crown of thorns worn by our Saviour at his 
crucifixion, This rough circle is studded here and there 
with eggs, which are sunk in the dough with their shells 
on, and so baked in the oven with the bread. I never 
saw the preparation, or the materials mixed with the 
dough ; but these cassatielli are beautifully white, rather 
sweet, and altogether very delicious bread. 

There ‘is also a curious dish used at this season, and 
meant to imitate the crown of thorns, at least in shape ; 
this consists of a number of rings or hollow circles, 
about three inches in diameter, made of a thick kind 
of batter, and fried over a quick fire. These symbolical 
circles are called zeppoli. If I remember right, they 
make their appearance, like our pancakes, on Shrove 
Tuesday, and are eaten through all the Quarisima, or 
Lent; but they reappear among the good things of 
Pasqua, or Easter. But nearly everything eaten at this 
season, from the Paschal lamb to the household bread, 
has some reference to the mysteries of our religion. 
With what is considered an appropriate change of 
dishes, forms, and materials, the same thing occurs at 
Christmas, Whitsuntide, and the other high festivals of 
the Church. The Neapolitan people have tenaciously 
retained all these old customs, which have gradually 
been passing away in most of the other countries of Eu- 
rope. They have still a running margin to their church 
selata, in which they mark th -dishes d’obbligo, or 
appropriate to each patticular season; and thus, in the 
course of a year, they may be said to eat through a 
course of ecclesiastical chronology and belief. Even 
the very rest make an effort to keep up these old 
usages, and often pinch their bellies for a week, in order 
to be able to feast on the proper ingredients at the next 
festival. The people of the capital—the Napolitani and 
mangia maccaroni par excellence—who are rather noto- 
rious for their improvidence, occasionally make too great 
sacrifices on this head. I have known a fellow sell his 
only jacket to buy zeppoli and spezrato at Easter ; and 
have heard of another who took the bed from under him 
that he might feast upon capitoni, or fat eels,* at Christ- 
mas ; nor are such instances by any means rare. 

Although Naples contains a population of 400,000, 
I have often wondered, on the Saturday, how the moun- 
tains of provisions and good things exposed: in the 
market-places, and in the shops all over the city, could 
possibly be consumed; but the feasting of Easter Sun- 
day alone pretty generally disposes of all that, and the 
festivity is kept up, con brio, the Monday and Tuesday 
following. On Easter Monday the city of Naples is 
crowded, bustling, and noisy in the extreme.. The 
country-people in the neighbourhoodj—men, women, 
and children,—flock into town, and indulge in their 
favourite propensity of driving about like mad in hack 
coaches, calessi, carriboli, or any kind of vehicle that 
will run upon wheels. They refresh themselves (and 
sometimes powerfully) at the taverne, or public houses, in 
the suburbs; but I should not say that drunkenness is 
frequent among them even on Easter Monday. 

* These oe o- Bay Le my Evey as we eat 
plum-pudding and roast — c. —~ a. ay: 
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THE RUSSIAN SERF. 


Tue bonded peasant is bound to pay undeviating obedience 
to his lord, to render due service to him, (which service the 
law has fixed at three days in the week for each married 
couple,) and to pay the tribute which his lord imposes upon 
him. The public authorities are bound to lend their aid 
to the lord at all times. The bondsman is not, however, 
compellable to obey any orders contrary to law which his 
master may require him to execute. He cannot marry 
without the consent of his master, nor can he be forced to 
marry against his own inclination. If there be any want 
of marriageable females on an estate, or the whole peasantry 
are allied by blood, and a neighbouring lord be possessed 
of such females, in such case the purchase of females may 
be effected ; and in cases where neither the lord nor his 
peasants have sufficient pecuniary means wherewith to 
make this purchase, the buyer may agree with the seller 
to place an unmarriageable female at his disposal for every 
female he may deliver to him. Both the lord and his 
peasantry are responsible to the government for all public 
imposts, and the peasantry are personally liable for the 
poll-tax, for all burdens imposed on the land, and for the 
furnishing of recruits. The lord is bound to provide for the 
maintenance of his peasants, and cannot exact greater 
service from them than three days’ labour per week. 
Grown-up children, so long as they are single, are not 
legally liable to do service; but this regulation is not in 
general much regarded. In case of need, the lord may 
compel his peasants to dwell under his own roof, or on his. 
own farm, and employ the whole family in working for his 
support. The peasant cannot enter a complaint against his 
lord ; nay, all his acts become null and void if the lord 
appear or plead in court; but he may denounce his lord for 
high treason and false returns of the numbers of his serfs. 
Though there may be no express law giving the lord @ 
right of disposing of his peasants’ property, the denial of a 
hearing: before a public tribunal and the ancient laws 
respecting slavery are bars to any remedy which the peasant 
may seek. The head of every province is bound to prevent 
or punish the commission of any acts of tyranny, and may 
place the affairs of the lord in trust. It is not lawful for a 
peasant to change his place of residence ; runaways must 
be delivered up to their masters; the lord has power to 
punish the peasant, but neither with starvation, maiming, 
nor death; he can makea recruit of him, send him to the 
house of correction, and compel him to settle on his estate 
wherever he thinks proper, if he be not fit for service. 
Compensation is due to the lord for every peasant slain by 
design oraccident. The lord may emancipate his peasant 
and also sell him with or without any land; but he cannot 
separate him from his family, nor dispose of him publicly 
to the highest bidder. Custom, however, has gradually 
modified many of these oppressive enactments; and the 
harshest treatment to which the serf is exposed takes place 
on the estates of small proprietors.—Treatise on the 
St. Petersburg, 1833. 
—Translated in Journal of Education, No. XVIII. 





Docility of Oxen—My man in ne Island used, in 
summer time, to go out with his yoke and his bows just at 
break of day ; that is to say, as soon as he could see the oxen 
at fifty or sixty yards from him ; for there it is a great thing 
to get the main of the work done before ten o'clock, and after 
five, it order to avoid the burning heat of the day. As soon 
as the man got a sight of the oxen, for thes was large, 
he used-to call out ‘ Haw boys! At the second call, some- 
what more loud than the former, the oxen used to rise up 
and look at him, and then look at one another. When he 
approached them near enough for his words to be distinctly 
heard, he used to call out,* Come under!’ upon which the 
oxen began to walk off slowly towards him. The next 
words were, ‘ Come under, I rau. ye /’ pronounced in a very 
commanding and even angry tone, upon which the oxen set 
off to him at full. trot, bringing their heads up close to his 
body; and, ‘putting the yokes round their necks, each 
fastened at the top with a little piece of wood, away he 
walked, and they after him, into the field, where a single 
plough-chain hooked on to a ring in the yoke sent the 
plough along in # minute.—Coddett's Trealise on Indian 
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[Castle of Heidelberg, from au Original Sketch ] 











Tue swig of the Neckar is one of the most*fertile and 
cultivated portions of Germany. The Neckar rises 
in the Black Forest, and after a course of 150 miles 
through Baden and Wurtemburg, joins the Rhine at 
Mannheim. Its beauties increase as it approaches its 


junction with the Rhine, and nowhere can they be seen 
to greater advantage than at Heidelberg. This town 
is in the Grand Duchy of Baden, and is situated at the 
foot of the Kaiserstuhl, on the left bank of the Neckar, 








about sixteen or seventeen miles from Mannheim. It 
possesses but little trade, and indeed its population has 
been slowly declining during the last fifty years. In 
1784 it contained 10,312 inhabitants, but, according 
to a recent census, their numbers have diminished to 
9582. The bridge across the Neckar is a solid but 
elegant structure of eight arches. Heidelberg contains 
ten religious edifices. That of St. Peter is the most 
ancient, and is said to have been the first Christian 
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church erected in that part of the country. The church 
dedicated to the Holy Ghost contains some interesting 
monuments, among which are those of John Casimir 
of Poland, and Blanche of England, wife of one of the 
Electors, and daughter of our Henry 1V. The Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg was founded in 1386, and its 
library was at one period remarkable for the rich col- 
lection of ancient MSS. which it contained. The pre- 
sent academic establishment consists of about twenty- 
six professors, and from five to six hundred students. 

The Castle of Heidelberg is generally the first object 
of attraction to the traveller. It is in itself highly 
interesting, and it offers an excellent site for obtaining 
a view of the whole country. Beneath the spectator 
flow the undulating waters of the Neckar, and before 
him stretches out an immense tract of country of 
great beauty and richness. The mountains beyond the 
Rhine are seen in the distance. The castle was once 
the residence of the Counts Palatine of the Rhine, 
whose sway extended over both the Upper and Lower 
Rhine. This territory now belongs to Prussia, Bavaria, 
Baden, and other German powers, 

In the seventeenth century the interests of the Palati- 
nate were intimately connected with the warmest and 
most zealous feelings of the times. Scarcely ever were 
the religious ideas and passions of men more strongly 
awakened than at the period when the Count Palatine 
Frederick V. and Elizabeth his consort, daughter of 
James I. of England, held their sovereign court at 
Heidelberg, On this account, as well as from the 
fact that the history of these personages presents 
many circumstances of singular interest, it may not 
be uninteresting or unprofitable to trace some of the 
leading features of their remarkable career. In the 
* Life of the Queen of Bohemia,’ by Miss Benger, the 
reader may study more fully the events which we can 
only briefly sketch. 

Elizabeth Stuart, the eldest daughter of James VI. of 
Scotland (afterwards James I. of England) and Anne 
of Denmark, was born in the palace of Falkland, August 
19, 1596. She was grand-daughter of the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Frederick V. was born also in 
1596. Both were brought up by persons zealously at- 
tached to the reformed religion. Frederick succeeded his 
father in Ee Beetles in 1610. In 1613 overtures were 
made at the English court for the marriage of the Count 
Palatine to the "Princess Elizabeth ; and on the 16th of 
October he reached England with a princely train as 
her acknowledged snitor. They were both at this period 
seventeen years of The queen was opposed 
to the match, and thought that her daughter’s hand 
should only be bestowed on the possessor of a crown. 
Elizabeth herself was sufficiently ambitious, but the 
taunts which her mother used to stir up her opposition 
by asking her how she would like to be termed Goody 
Palsgrave were thrown away upon Elizabeth, whose 
principles of attachment to the testant religion were 
so deeply rooted, that these stigmas only drew from 
her an expression of her intention of still more firmly 
adhering to them. *T would,” said she, “ rather 
espouse a Protestant count than’ a Catholic emperor.” 
Frederick was received by the English people with 
marked demonstrations of respect ib | attachment, and 
the projected marriage was almost universally popular. 
Their nuptials at length took place, and they left Eng- 
land for the Palatinate attended by several of the most 
distinguished men of England, and were finally received 
at Heidelberg by many who were most distinguished 
by rank or talent in ProtestantGermany. The English 
party appear to have been delighted with the banks of 
the Neckar, and, according to Stowe, they pronounced 
the country “ aterrestrial paradise.” At that period the 
Palatinate was one of the happiest portions of Germany. 

The followin« description c Miss Benger occurs in 
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her details of the reception of the newly-married 
couple :—“ The site of the castle being elevated 300 
feet above the town, its venerable walls had long been 
visible. It was of such extent that it appeared to 
comprise within its limits a second town. Never had 
Elizabeth beheld a mansion so imposing; never had 
her British friends approached any place so well calcu- 
lated to recal the image of old German majesty.” 
The entrance to her new abode was by a magnificent 
triumphal arch, which Frederick himself had designed. 
It presented a genealogical view of the Palatine Princes, 
He an allegorical represeutation of the union of the 
Thames and the Rhine. 

The birth of a son, which took place in the first 

ear of their marriage, was an event which not only 

rotestant Germany, but England and the Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland, hailed with pleasure. The Palatinate 
had received the reformed religion at an early period, 
and the University of Heidelberg had promulgated 
a catechism which the Protestants of the continent 
regarded as the standard of their faith. Frederick 
himself, by position, feelings, and circumstances, was 
looked upon as the chief of the * Evangelic Union.’ 
On this account he and Elizabeth, ar his family, 
were regarded in every part of Europe to which 
the new religion had found its way, as its foremost 
supporters; and when the necessity arose, Frederick 
naturally was called upon to be its defender. As yet 
their life at Heidelberg passed pleasantly away. Their 
tastes were similar, and their ardent attachment bound 
them still closer to each other. It was at this period 
that Frederick caused a garden to be formed at the 
castle, the traces of which still attest his devotion to 
his wife. The rugged cliffs were clothed with the most 
beautiful plants, and even full-grown trees were moved, 
as in more recent times, to a spot for which nature had 
done little, but which art converted into a most de- 
lightful retreat. 

Amid these scenes Elizabeth passed fhe first five 
years after her marriage, the tameness of a German 
court being varied by hunting and other pastimes, 
But the times were full of transitions occasioned by 
religious enthusiasm, and the zeal and activity which 
it communicated to men’s passions. Miss Benger 
states that,—‘* In Holland, at this period, almost every 
class read and descanted on subjects of theology.” 
The interference of the Jesuits in Bohemia had ex- 
cited the religious feelings beyond even the degree 
of fervour which was characteristic of the times. 
The States of the Realm, instead of voting supplies, 
made a spirited remonstrance to Ferdinand, on whose 
head they had not long before placed the Bohemian 
Crown. After a course of intestine disputes, Bohemia 
was declared dissolved from her allegiance to Ferdi- 
nand, and Frederick was invited from Heidelberg to 
fill the vacant throne. This was the most critical 

riod of Frederick’s life. ‘The new position in which 
f found himself placed both peeities and alarmed 

im. His friends surrounded his prospects with the 
most brilliant hopes; but his mother, the Dowager 
Blectress, one of ‘the most sensible women of her time, 
presented them under more sober aspects. ‘‘ Trust not 
too much,” she said, ** to the Protestant union. In an 
association composed of so many different interests, the 
movements must be slow, and the union will easily be 
broken by the Emperor's promises or threats.” To 
these cogent arguments, dictated by sound political 
views, and by one who dreaded lest the Palatinate 
should pass from her family, was opposed the in- 
fluence of Elizabeth, who had almost unbounded 
dominion over her husband’s. mind. With her high 
principles of honour and deep attachment to the Pro- 
testant religion, she stimulated Frederick in the career 
which not only ambition but honour pointed out as the 
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only course befitting a prince. At ast he decided 
upon accepting the Crown, not without some obser- 
vation on the difficulties with which he was surrounded. 

Frederick and his wife arrived in their Bohemian 
dominions on the 21st of October, 1619. Frederick 
was crowned on the 3rd of November; and Elizabeth, 
with equal magnificence, on the 6th of November. 
But, as the Dowager Electress had foretold, the 
Protestant union proved weak and ineffective. The 
united princes addressed to Frederick a letter exhorting 
him to relinquish the crown, and called upon him not 
to connect their common cause with “ rebellion.” This 
language, Miss Benger states, they had learned from 
James I., Frederick’s father-in-law. Elizabeth’s eyes 
were now opened to the perils of her position; though 
she was doubtless reanimated by the recognition of her 
eldest son as his father’s successor, which was made by 
the three estates of Bohemia. But the friends of the 
deposed king were on the alert; and the defection of 
those allies on whom he was taught to calculate afforded 
but little prospect to Frederick of the decision of armies 
being in his favour. The Battle of Prague, fought 
near the city, decided the fate of Frederick. So 
rapidly did the disasters of the day fall upon him, that 
he had only time to remove the queen in.a carriage to 
the old part of the town, and, instead of obtaining a 
suspension of hostilities, he could only procure an eight 
hours’ truce. During this short period he determined 
upon abdicating, as a circumstance dictated by ne- 
cessity. Inthe meantime Elizabeth had quitted Prague 
for ever. On a proposal being made to defend the 
citadel for a few days, in order that she might retire 
more leisurely, she exclaimed, “* Never shall this de- 
voted city be exposed to more outrageous treatment for 
my sake. Rather let me perish on the spot than be 
remembered as a curse!” Elizabeth suffered con- 
siderable hardships in their flight. In Breslau a fall 
of snow rendered the roads impassable for carriages, 
and she was compelled to place herself on horseback 
behind a British volunteer. From Breslau she wrote 
to her father, stating that they had arrived at that 
place, “where God only knows how long we may be 
permitted to remain ;” and, alluding to the King, she 
remarks, “ if he must perish, why I will perish also.” 
Frederick wrote a touching letter to his brother-in-law, 
George William of Brandenburg, imploring permission 
or Elizabeth to reside at the Castle of Custin during 
her approaching confinement. He at first meanly 
hesitated, but at length assigned them this place, which 
proved a wretched abode, accompanied with a pro- 
viso that he should be accountable for none of the 
expenses of themselves or attendants. On the 22nd of 
December they arrived at the castle; and on the 25th 
Elizabeth was delivered of a son, to whom the name of 
Maurice was given. On the 27th of December, in the 
preceding year, she had given birth to Prince Rupert in 
the palace at Prague. These two brothers became 
celebrated afterwards in the civil wars .of Charles I. 
In three weeks the royal fugitives left the Castle of 
Custin on their way. to.the Hague. 

They were received in Holland with feelings of 
warm attachment by the people,:and the States al- 
lotted them an income for their support. Republican 
simplicity was not very congenial to Frederick, who 
had been accustomed to the exercise of power as an 
absolute sovereign. But the native good sense and 
simplicity of Elizabeth’s character appear to +have 
rendered the great change which had taken place in 
their fortunes an unimportant matter when compared 
with the welfare of her family. _ In his adversity, Fre- 
derick enjoyed the domestic happiness for which he was 
peculiarly formed, though embittered by jearning that 
his friends in Prague were now oppressed by the 
restored Ferdinand. 
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In 1622 the party of Frederick revived, and he 
himself joined the army, but under many circum- 
stances of a galling kind. He disbanded his army in 
conformity with the advice of his father-in-law, and also 
made one concession after another in pursuance of his 
councils: but fresh obstacles were incessantly thrown 
in the way of final and satisfactory arrangements. A 
letter written to Elizabeth at this period expresses the 
bitterness which he felt in being thus tossed about by 
fortune :—‘* Would to Heaven,” he says, “* there were 
but one little corner of this earth where we might dwell 
together in peace and content!” The Palatinate was 
gradually subjected to the Emperor's authority. Even 
Frankenthall, Elizabeth's private dower, was not 
exempted from the common fate. 

For several years after the unsuccessful termination 
of their affairs both by arms and negociations, Frederick 
and Elizabeth lived in retirement at Rheten, near 
Utrecht. The care of their children, the cultivation of 
their garden, and other simple pleasures, books, and an 
éxtensive correspondence, were the sources of .interest 
and happiness to them. The accession of Gustavus of 
Sweden to the great contest which was going on once 
more called forth Frederick from his quiet retreat, and 
he again proceeded to Germany. On Gustavus all the 
hopes of the Palatine family now depended. The 
campaign was carried on in the usual brilliant style 
of the Swedish conqueror; and the termination of 
Frederick’s misfortunes, so far as the loss of his heredi- 
tary possessions was concerned, seemed at hand. He 
suffered, at this juncture, from fever, occasioned by 
intense anxiety. The battle of Lutzen took place. 
Gustavus, the champion of his rights, fell on its vic- 
torious field, and his prospects suddenly became darker 
than before. The stroke was too much for him; and, 
on the 17th November, 1632, he breathed his last, eleven 
days after the battle. Spannheim says:—-“ His last 
thoughts, even his last prayers, were for his Elizabeth.” 

“The unfortunate Queen of Bohemia,” as she has 
been naturally called, continued to live in obscurity, 
deriving the means of her support from the States 
of Holland. After the Restoration of her nephew, 
Charles II., she came to England, and died at Leicester 
House in 1662, 


Of the Reducing Powers of the Stomach.—The different 
opye of cookery, as roasting, boiling, baking, &c., have 
all a reducing effect, and may, therefore, be considered as 
preparatory to the solvent action of the stomach. Of these 
operations man's nature has taught him to avail himself, 
and they constitute the chief means by which he is enabled 
to be omnivorous; for, without such preparation a very 
large portion of the matters which he now adapts as food 
would be completely indigestible. By different culinary 
procésses the most refractory substances can often be 
rendered nutricious: thus, by alternate baking and boiling, 
the woody fibre itself may be converted into a sort of 
amylaceous pulp, not only possessing most of the properties 
of the amylaceous principle, but capable of being formed 
inte bread. The culinary art engages no small share of 
attention among mankind; but, unfortunately, cooks are 
seldom chemists, nor indeed do they understand the most 
simple of the chemical principles of their art; hence their 
labour is most frequently employed, not in rendering whole- 
some articles of food more digestible—which is the true 
object of cookery—but in making unwholesome things 
palatable, foolishly imagining that what is agreeable to the 
palate must be also healthful to the stomach. A greater 
fallacy can scarcely be conceived ; for, though by a beautiful 
arrangement of Providence, what is wholesome is seldom 
disagreeabie, the converse is by no means applicable to 
man, since those things which are pleasant to the taste are 
not unfrequently very injurious. Animals, indeed, for the 
Most part avoid instinctively all unwholesome food, pro- 
bably because everything that would be prejudicial is 
actually distasteful to them ; but as regards man, the choice 
of articles of nourishment has been left entirely to his 


| reason.—Proidé's Bridgewater Treatise. 
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MINERAL KINGDOM.—Sgctiow XXXVII. 
Gotp—(continued.) 


Gotp has been found in many of the tin stream works of 
Cornwall, but none has yet been met with in the mines. 
Mr. Carne says, however, that many circumstances 
render it probable that a vein containing gold exists 
somewhere in the vicinity of the parish of Ladock, 
N.W. of Grampound, although it has never been dis- 
covered. Some years ago, a considerable quantity of 
stream-gold was found in the county of Wicklow, in 
Ireland. The discovery was made accidentally in the 
Ballin valley stream at Croghan Kinshela, about the 
autumn of 1796. “It was at first kept secret, but 
being divulged, almost the whole population of the 
neighbourhood,” says Mr. Weaver, “ flocked in to 
gather so rich a harvest, actually neglecting, at the 
time, the produce of their own fields. Several hun- 
dreds of people might be seen daily assembled . digging 
and searching for gold on the banks and bed of the 
stream. Considerable quantities were thus collected, 
and the populace remained in undisturbed possession of 
the place for nearly six weeks, when Government 
determined to commence active operations.. An Act of 
Parliament was then passed for the management of the 
undertaking under three directors. Regular stream- 
works were soon ‘established, and up to the unhappy 
period of the rebellion in May, 1798, when the works 
were destroyed, Government had been fully reimbursed 
its advances; the produce of the undertaking having 
defrayed its own expenses and left a surplus.” In the 
year 1801 the operations were resumed, and trenches 
were cut in various directions in the solid rock, to 
endeavour to discover the veins from which-it was con- 
ceived the ore might have been derived, but all without 
success, The gold found was in lumps and grains in 
an alluvial deposit, resting upon the primary clay-slate, 
of which that part of the country is composed, and was 
mixed with fragments of magnetic iron-ore, and other 
ores of iron, tin, manganese, and the rare metal 
wolfram. The total quantity of gold collected by 
Government was about 944 ounces, which produced 
36751. Some lumps of considerable size were found : 
one weighed twenty-two ounces, another eighteen, a 
third nine, and a fourth seven ounces. 

The slate mountains which run across the southern 
part of Scotland, have afforded stream gold in several 
places, particularly the rivulets in and near Crawford 
Moor, in the southern part of the county of Lanark, 
and not far distant from the lead-mines of Wanlockhead 
and Lead Hills. A curious work entitled ‘ The Dis- 
coverie and Historie of the Gold Mynes in Scotland,’ 
by Stephen Atkinson, written in the year 1619, was 
reprinted at Edinburgh ten years ago by the Ban- 
natyne Club. It appears from that, that the gold 
mines of Crawford Moor were first discovered in the 
time of James IV., who reigned from 1488 to 1518, 
and that in the year 1526 a company of German miners 
obtained a grant from James V. for forty-three years, 
of the gold and silver mines of Scotland. Similar grants 
were given by the Crown at after periods, among others 
one by James VI. to this same Stephen Atkinson, who 
was a refiner of gold and silver in London. We have 
nowhere any account of the quantity of gold obtained 
from any of the washings in Scotland, but of this 
we are very sure, that it never could have been con- 


siderable, and most probably was never equal to the |: 


value of the labour and outlay expended in searching 
for it. 

Gold of Africa.—Gold-dust has long formed an 
article of barter in the trade with the natives of the 
west coast of this continent, from the river Senegal to 


Cape Formosa in the Gulf of Guinea, a part of which 
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is called the Gold Coast. It is not only found in the 
rivers near the coast, but a considerable quantity is 
brought from the interior. Our old coin, which has 
bodily disappeared, but still lives in the fee of the 
lawyer and physician, in the lists of charitable sub- 
scriptions, and on all occasions when five per cent. can 
be slily added to the value of the sovereign, under the 
guise of its being more handsome and genteel than 
the vulgar pound, was called a guinea, because when 
first introduced in the reign of Charles II. it was made 
from gold brought from this part of the African coast. 
There are many allusions in the early writers to gold 
mines in Abyssinia, and it is said to be now obtained 
in Sofala, a part of the south-east coast opposite to 
the island of Madagascar. Some authors have con 
jectured that the land of Ophir, from which Solo- 
mon obtained his gold, was situated somewhere on this 
coast. 

Gold of Asia.—Asia has long afforded a great supply 
of gold from various parts of its vast continent, and 
the islands adjoining toits coasts. . A very large amount 
is annually exported from Japan. Dr. Jack, in his 
* Account of the Geology of the Island of Sumatra,’ 
says, that the province of Mendheling has long been 
celebrated for its gold, which is of the finest quality, 
that it is said to possess upwards of 700 mines, and 
that its annual export of gold probably does not fall 
short of 1000 tales. . But as 1000 tales are only a 
little more than 100 troy pounds, according to ‘ Kelly’s 
Cambist,’ the working of the 700 mines must be a 
very unprofitable occupation. Gold forms the principal 
article of export of the island of Borneo, and according 
to Milburn’s ‘ Oriental Commerce,’ the quantity ex- 
ported annually is 200 peculs, which is equivalent to 
somewhat more than 300,000 ounces, or about 1,200,000/. 
value. But it would be tedious to enumerate places, 
and there is nothing different in the geological history 
of the gold found in Asia from what is known of it in 
other countries. Mr. Jacob’ vastly underrates the 
supply of gold from Asia, for he says that it. does not 
exceed 380,000 ounces annually, including China and 
Japan, whereas the island of Borneo alone appears 
to produce little short of that quantity, 


United States—Gold has been recently found to a 
large amount in the mountainous part of the southern 
states of North America, especially in North Carolina, 
The gold country, according to Professor Olmsted, lies 
on the southern side of the state, and is spread over a 
space of not less than 1000 square miles. The pre- 
vailing rock is clay-slate, traversed by many veins of 
quartz, and it is in these veins that the gold appears to 
exist ; but almost all that is found is in the form of 
grain and lumps of various sizes in the alluvium which 
covers the rocks. It appears from the ‘ American 
Almanac for 1834,’ that the quantity of gold collected 
in 1832 was equal to about 141,400/. The proportion 
produced by the different states where it is found was 
as follows :— 





Dollars. 
North Carolina. . . . 458,000 
Georgia. » « « « « 140,000 
South Caroling . . . 45,000 
Virginia ._ . . ¢ 34,600 
Teemewses « « 6 é 1,000 

678,600 
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